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London, I still consider one of the greatest achievements in the
industry. The process was far too expensive to be commercially
possible ; but I consider this film should be exhibited on per-
manent tour throughout the Empire, for not only is it indicative
of the might, strength, and variety of the Indian Empire, but it
is an illuminating example of British productions*

There is a story that of Lord Curzon's Durbar of 1905,
Kitchener remarked that it only required a clown to make a
circus of it, though remembering the austere dignity of Lord
Curzon, whom I afterwards met at the Foreign Office, I can
hardly believe this. But to the dignity, majesty, stateliness, and the
deep impression conveyed by the Coronation Durbar of 1911,
no such remark could have been applicable.

The Durbar and its associations and ceremonies consolidated
the Indian Empire in a far deeper way than was realized at the
time. Perhaps the most signal act was when thousands of natives
rushed from their scats and stands, joined by troops, to kiss the
spot where the Great White Rajah had walked.

There was considerable grumbling on the part of foreign
visitors, that they were asked to pay exorbitantly for the privilege
of witnessing the ceremonies, but they were paying also for the
self-granted, disgusting privileges of cracking champagne and
soda-water bottles throughout the most solemn part of the
ceremonies. There was, too, some bitterness of feeling between
military and civil officials. The civilians were granted every
kind of privilege both as to quart?ring and with special allowances*
Even the King-Emperor criticized adversely the arrangements
made for his British and Indian soldiers, \v;ho bore the heat and
burden of exacting ceremonial parades day after day, and spent
their nights herded twelve or fourteen in a tent, together with
their full dress kit and arms. It was an act of kindliness and
courtesy emanating from the King himself, that all the troops
participating should receive half a month's extra pay,

I was quartered in the massed bands' camp in my own iso-lb.
tent. This camp was in charge of three men who have made
their mark since the War in military and broadcast music,
Somervillc, Strctton, and O'Donnclh The band itself contained
over three thousand performers, and represented every British
and native regiment in India, Each instrument was grouped
together whether played by British or native musicians; and
the whole was conducted by Major Stretton with an electric-
tipped baton, himself always cool, collected, $a4 sarcastic,